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ORIGINAL. 


THE PRISONER. 
“ They entered, ’twas a prison room 
Of stern serenity and gloom.” 

The picture before you, my dear young 
friends, is a very sad one, and Heaven for- 
bid that any of you may ever be tempted, 
as was the poor prisoner represented there. 

He was like some of you, probably, an 
only son ; he was born in the State of New 
Hampshire, and belonged to a family that 
had always been respected, and deserved 
it, for they had ever set a good example to 
those around them. It was the misfortune 
of John Allen (for thus we will call him,) 
to lose his father, ere his character was 
sufficiently matured by his precepts, to 
withstand temptation. His mother was a 
very amiable woman, but unfortunately, 
she was one of those mistaken persons, 
who think that their children cannot do 
any wrong thing. John was a pretty good 
boy, and if he could have remained at 
home, and under the influence of his 
friends and relatives there, he never would 
have been guilty of the fault which brought 
the gray hairs of his mother with sorrow to 
the grave. Being continually allowed by his 
parent to have his own way, and being un- 
duly praised whenever he did anything in 
the least meritorious, led him very early in 
life to have an exalted idea of his own 
importance, and trusting in his own 
strength when temptation came, he fell 
easily. When he was about sixteen years 
of age, the dull life, as he called it, at his 
mother’s farm, became insupportably tedi- 
ous to him, and he determined to visit a 
neighboring city, as there he could be con- 
stantly engaged in the bustle of business, 
or in the whirl. of pleasure, which his ac- 
tive temperament, as he said, needed.— 
Mrs. Allen tried to dissuade her son from 
going, but finding that he seemed really 
unhappy at home, she at length reluctantly 
gave her consent for him to go into his 
uncle’s store in B. Mr. Tompson was a 
Very good man, and he loved his sister’s 
child, and determined to do his duty by 
him. John was anxious to board in an- 
other family, as at his uncle's he was oblig- 
ed to retire early, and it was expected that 
ifhe remained out later than usual, he 
Would give a satisfactory reason for thus 
doing. This was very irksome to John, 
Particularly after he became acquainted 
with some gay young men, who were in 
the habit of frequenting theatres and other 

aces of amusement, where late hours 
Mr. Tompson, when he dis- 
covered who some of John’s associates 
Were, talked seriously to him, and advised 

m to give them up, and fora while he 
appeared to be all that his uncle could de- 
sire. Alas! however, they sought him 
again, and after the fumily had retired, he 
would climb out of a window, and frequent- 
ly not return until nearly morning. For 
& time this was undiscovered, but Mr. T. 








jat length began to think that all 
vas not right, for John’s wardrobe 
ncreased in quality and quantity to 
such an extent that he was sure his 
| 1ephew’s wages could not meet half 
‘he expense of it. John, when 
| spoken to with regard to the matter, 
j said that his mother frequently sent 
\) him money, and Mr. Tompson was 
satisfied that this was the case, and 
ilthough he did not approve of 
fohn's habits, yet he felt a delicacy 
about writing tu his sister. If he 
had done so, much suffering for all 
concerned would have been spared. 
Mrs. Allen had at John’s urgent re- 
quests sent him money to an extent which 
had really inconvenienced herself, and 
feeling obliged to say so at length, he had 
ceased writing for it. Stil! he had money, 
his uncle had confided in him to an almost 
unlimited extent, and he had every oppor- 
tunity of taking money from him; but 
this John never could-do, for when most 
strongly tempted, his uncle’s innumerable 
kindnesses would array themselves before 
him, and he could not rob him. He had 
become very intimate with a clerk in a 
neighboring store, who also was greatly 
trusted, and in an evil moment he had 
forged a check in his employer’s name, and 
had persuaded John to present it at the 
bank. It was along time before he would 
consent to do this, for he was sure it 
would kill his mother if it was discovered, 
but Barton had Toaned him money so fre- 
quently, which was still unpaid, that he 
could not decline. The forgery was de- 
tected, and John was thrown into prison, 
as an eccomplice. Here, as you may see 
in the picture, his mother visited him, and 
the interview was heart-breaking in the 
extreme. It was finally discovered that 
John Allen was not as much to blame as 
had at first been supposed, and through 
the efforts of influential friends, he was 
saved from State’s Prison. His devoted 
mother never held up her head again, after 
hearing of the disgrace of her child. Her 
death produced a salutary effect upon 
John, who was ever after a wiser and bet- 
ter man, but he could never forgive him- 
self for the agony he had caused those 
who had so loved him. Beware, young 
friends, of the first wrong step. 

EsTELLe. 


— 








Narrative. 
THE SOLDIER CAPS. 


A group of frolicsome children were play- 
ing in front of a western country house 
under some old forest trees. An aged lady 
sat in the porch watching their movements. 
Her knitting had fallen idly upon her lap, 
and the kitten was making merry with the 
ball of yarn. She did not appear to hear 
their shouts and laughter, but seemed car- 
ried back by memory to some sad scenes in 
her past life. Just then little Hughy came 
running up and roused her from her revery 
by saying, ‘‘Grandma, please to make us 
two soldier caps. We are going to play 
war. Philip is a Turk, and Iam a Rus- 
sian. He is the biggest, and can look 
fierce and bloody, just as our new beok 
says the Turks look. We have a dram, 
and Gertrude has gone for a newspaper 
and ma’s scissors, to make the caps.” 

** Grandma,” said Louis, who could hard- 
ly wait for his brother to get through, 
“while you are making the caps, won't 
you tell us something about real war, and 
how they march, and about the bright 
swords and bayonets,” 











“Well, my dear, call Gertrude and 
Philip, and ait down, and I will tell you a 
little of what I remember about real war, 
and then, if you wish, I will make your 
soldier caps.” 

‘* About sixty years ago, I knew such a 
circle of children as now sit around me.— 
They played as you do ona green lawn, 
with a quiet river running near by, and had 
a kind grandmother to watch them «from 
their seat in the shady porch. It was 

miles from. here ig a warm sunpy 
land, and yet there were a Philip, a Louis, 
a Gertrude, and a Hughy among them.” 

* Oh, I know,” interrupted Philip, ‘‘Ger- 
trude was you.” 

“Yes, my dear, you have guessed right, 
i was Gertrude. Our first sorrow was 
when Hughy, our youngest brother, died, 
and we followed him to his grave by the 
river's side. It was ahard trial, but in 
after years, the memory of that peaceful 
death and quiet grave was a balm to our 
wounded hearts. 

* Our country was ergagedin war. The 
news of victorious battles, and the fame of 
a distinguished general sometimes reached 
us; but beyond these dim reports we lived 
undisturbed, our life passing like a sum- 
mer’s day. When 1 grew up I became 
the wife of my brother's dearest friend; 
and as my father and grandfather were 
dead; we all made one family. Philip's 
manly form and fine face, and Louis’s af- 
fectionate, winning ways were my mother’s 
delight. She took my Joseph to her heart, 
as the staff of her old age; and when my 
little Hughy was placed in her arms, she 
felt as if her losses were all made up. 

* But in the midst of our quiet happi- 
ness, the storm burst upon us. The fear- 
ful conscription called all the young men 
into the army, and with bursting hearts 
Joseph, Philip, and Louis prepared to obey. 
They went to take a last look at the graves 
by the river’s side; and there we all knelt 
while my husband called for God’s blessing 
on his helpless family. Louis wept on his 
mother’s neck, while Philip's haughty form 
and flashing eye showed that the spirit of 
a soldier was already his. We followed 
them as far as we could walk, and sat on a 
bank in gloomy silence, while Joseph cut 
a long brown ringlet from Hughy’s head, 
and placed it in his bosom. The voor boy 
clung to his father’s neck with atight grasp, 
and could only be torn away by the pro- 
mise of a soldier-cap, feather and drum, 
from his uncle Philip. When we could 
see them no longer, we walked wearily 
home, and each grew calm in striving to 
lighten the other’s woe. The next day 
some neighbors who had followed the con- 
scripts to the nearest town, brought fare- 
well messages, and the promised presents 
to Hughy from his uncle. 

‘+ After months of lonely sorrow, rumors 
came of a great battle, and many thousands 
slain. We wept and hoped, and my 
mother grew thin and pale as she went 
about with a heavy step. Little Hughy’s 
soldier-cap and drum hung neglected on 
the wall, while he became ailent, and often 
cried himself to sleep on my lap, talking 
of his father. 

* One afternoon, as I sat on our desert- 
ed porch, looking at the grass-grown walks 
and neglected shrubbery, I saw a distant 
form approaching. As itslowly advanced, 
I perceived a crippled soldier, leaning on a 
crateh, with little Hughy by the hand.— 
My heart beat fast, hoping the stranger 
might bring news ofour lost ones. They 
entered the gate, and as I rose’ to meet 
them, Hughy cried out, “*‘ Mama, see poor 

uncle Philip!’ There stood the wreck of 





my noble brother, whose strong arm had 
been our protection, and manly beauty our 
pride. His form was bowed and emaciated 
as if with age, one leg gone, and a fright- 
ful gash on his cheek, which deprived him 
of all trace of beauty. He fixeda despair- 
ing eye upon me, as ifto say, * Sister, this 
is all-f bring-you ;’ and when I had helped 
him to a chair, he covered his face with his 
hands, and sobbed like a child. I asked 
no questions, but hastened to find my mo- 
ther,,, Before I could prepare her mind for 
the sad event, she came in and fell on 
Philip’s neck with a wild, plercing cry.— 
From that hour her reason left her. She 
used to take Hughy by thehand, and walk 
to the place where she parted with her 
boys, and watch till the sun went down, 
and return sighing and weeping. She liv- 
ed but a few months, and then sank to 
sleep like a weary child. 

** As soon as I could bear to hear it, Phi- 
lip told me of my husband’s and Louis’s 
fate. How all the strongest and bravest 
of our countrymen had left their homes and 
marched against the Russians. Fired with 
hopes of victory, fatigue and pain were dis- 
regarded as they pressed onto fight. But 
on the fearful retreat, when exhausted by 
cold, hunger and disease, and pursued by 
fiery Cossacks, Louis fell. Philip, at the 
risk of life, carried him to a large barn used 
as a hospital, and béund up his wounds, 
and prevented the brutal soldiers from 
stripping off his clothes while living. That 
night the barn caught fire, and Louis was 
burned to death, and Philip in trying to 
save his brother, received a wound that 
finally maimed him for life. When able 
again to march, maddened by Louis's 
shocking fate, he plunged into the thickest 
of the fight, and tried to die. He could 
not bear to go maimed and broken down to 
carry the tidings of woe to his mother and 
sister. His fierce passions aroused, he be- 
came a fearful one in the band of murder- 
ers. But while his comrades fell, he lived. 
Forsaken by their general, the army became 
a furious mob, carrying death and destruc- 
tion before them. Intense cold, hunger and 
disease thinned their ranks, and changed 
men of noble birth and refinement into the 
likeness of starving wolves fighting over 
their prey. One day Philip saw a wretch- 
ed looking man lying among the wounded 
and dead, and heard a pitiful voice begging 
his comrades to let him die before thes 
stripped him. Hardened by such sights, 
he would have passed. sullenly by; but 
that voice went to his heart, and going to 
the dying soldier, he found his lost brother 
Joseph, but how changed! his beard and 
hair covered with icicles; the blood oozing 
from his wounds, and freezing as it flowed 
upon the ground. Ruising his brother’s 
head, and placing it upon his lap, he whis- 
pered, ‘I am Philip.” The dying man 
tried to speak, but Philip could only catch 
the words, ‘ Take care of Hughy,’ and all 
was over. Justas he had kissed the cold 
body, and was tearing himself away, he 
saw a little blood-stained ringlet lying on 
the ground, which had been torn from Jo- 
seph’s breast in his struggle with the 
soldiers. That little curl did a great work. 
It recalled his sense of duty and desire of 
life, and putting it in his bosom, he vowed 
to fulfil the dying father’s command. But 
just “ he reached his native country, his 
wounds became so painful that he sank 
down to die, Kind strangers nursed him, 
and he recovered, a helpless cripple. ‘The 
quiet of his home, and nourishing food 
did much towardg restoring him, though 
he never became like the strong man who 
went out towar. His sufferings proved a 
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blessing, in leading hift to” Christ the 
Prince of Peace. The mantle of our meek 
Christiau brother Louis seemed to have 
fallen upon him, and his protecting care of 
his sister and her orphan boy never ceased 
while he lived. 

** After our mother’s death we sold our 
land, and with one last look at the cluster 
of graves at the river’s side, we came to 
this distant land, to train up our little 
Hughy in the ‘ ways of peace.’ - God has 
blessed my last days, and with my grand- 
children around me, I have all that I can 
wish. I never would have pained your 
tender hearts with so dark a history, had I 
not seen you performing in sport the fear- 
ful tragedy which brought ruin and death 
into our happy family. My story is only 
one of many thousands, and some. even 
more dreadful to hear. Try to remember, 
dear boys, that forgiving and forgetting is 

- far more glorious than fierce and bloody 
battle.” 

Nothing more was said that night about 
the soldier caps, as the aged grandmother 
walked into the liouse, surrounded by a 
quiet, tearful group of children. 

N. Y. Obs. | Aunt Kare. 








Descriptive. 


MANUFACTURES.—NO. LV. 
GuNrowDER. 

Gunpowder is an article which has made 
much noise in the world, and probably my 
young friends would like to know some- 
thing about its composition. 

It is a mixture of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal. These articles are prepared and 
mixed in certain quantities, which, when 
correctly arranged, explode at the touch of 
the least spark of fire, making a great 
noise, and flying about in all directions, 
wounding whatever has life which it 
touches. It is not positively known who 
first made the discovery of preparing this 
mixture. The Chinese claim the inven- 
tion, and they say that it has beenin nse 
among them for more than a thousand 
years. They also profess to have learned 
the Arabians how to manufacture it, and 
as that people traded with India, the Chi- 
nese say that they taught the art to Euro- 
peans. It is said that gunpowder was 
used in Europe about the year 1300, It 
was not at first used for warlike purposes, 
but for blasting rocks. Witnessing this 
effect, gave to a warlike prince the idea of 
applying it to another project, that of blow- 
ing up the castles of his enemy, by digging 
pits under the buildings and depositing a 
quantity of this material therein and then 
igniting it by means of a slow match, which 
is made of combustible articles which are 
arranged in such a way, that after the end 
nearest the deposit of powder is lighted, 
it burns so slowly that the beseiging party 
will have time to escape before the build- 
ing is blown up. 

In the year 1350, a German monk nam- 
ed Schwarz, was pounding saltpetre, sul- 
phur, and coal in a mortar for some chemi- 
cal experiment, when striking fire for some 
purpose, a spark fell into the mortar and it 
exploded with a loud report. The monk 
escaped without serious injury, but being 
unable to account, at first, for the résult of 
his experiment, he examined the mortar 
thoroughly, and this led to the practice of 
putting the mixture into hollow tubes with 
pieces of stone, and then boring a hole in 
the end of the tube by which the powder 
could be set on fire. ‘* These were called 
mortars from the name of the man who 
first used powder in this way.” After the 
year 1350, powder and cannons were in 
common use. In later times, smaller fire- 
arms were invented, which could be carried 
in men’s hands, and managed easily. At 
first these were miniature eannons, but 
were afterwards altered and were called 
guns or muskets. The discovery of powder 
and the invention of fire-arms, changed the 
whole art of war. Spears, bows and ar- 
rows were formerly used, and the comba- 
tants were obliged to be very near each 
other, and many more people were killed 
in the battles in olden times than in more 
modern days. 

War and fighting is, however; a cruel 
business, and it is to be hoped that all oc- 
casion for it will soon ceasé, and that man- 
kind will become like a band of brothers, 
gladly ministering to the wants of each 
other, rather than in the shedding of blood. 

ESTELLE. 
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CRIGINAL. 


SKETCHES FROM MEMORY. 
No. 2. 


*“* Who wants a letter?” said my brother 
George, entering our sitting-room with one 
in his hand. ‘1,1, I,” exclaimed a half 
a dozen voices, and as many claimants rose 
to receive the desired epistle: but George 
provokingly held it high above his 
head, and as he was taller than any of us, 
we despaired reaching it, so after a few 
vain attempts, we quietly seated ourselves 
to await the result, thinking that George 
would soon be tired of his play, and give 
it to the rightful proprietor. 

** You seem so well contented,” said the 
young gentleman, “‘ that I think I will do 
myself the honor to read the epistle for the 
benefit of ali,” and he thereupon with 
mock gravity proceeded to read first the 
supercription, in a measured tone. ‘“ Ah! 
itis for me,” I exclaimed. ‘* Do give it to 
me, George, and be done with teazing.” 

**I wish you to learn patience, my dear,” 
said he, holding it again above his head. 
**When you have sufficiently controlled 
your feelings, you shall receive the letter.” 
**You are too provoking!” I exclaimed 
impatiently, but seeing the others making 
themselves merry at my expense, I resolv- 
ed to be merry too, and accordingly, throw- 
ing off my ill-humor, soon received the 
letter from my brother’s hand, with a short 
speech commending my command of tem- 
per and patience. 

I hastily tore open the letter, and found 
it contained an invitation for me to spend 
my next vacation at Cedar Grove, with my 
friend Nellie Harding. ‘*O, that will be 
delightful!” I exclaimed, and hastened to 
ask my mother’s consent to accept the in- 
vitation. My good mother replied, “I 
give my consent conditionally, my dear.—- 
Should you not give your father or I occa- 
sion to reprove you for being angry before 
your school closes, you may go.” I thought 
the condition hard, for I was not amiable, 
but rather than lose the pleasure which I 
anticipated from the visit, I resolved to try. 
Fortunately for me the term continued but 
a few days longer, and by a strong effurt, 
and continued watchfulness, I kept my 
resolution. 

The day eppointed for my journey dawn- 
ed, and I was up betimes to look at the 
beautiful sunrise, and walk through the 
garden, that I might note the changes there 
on my return. I walked slowly up and 
down the garden paths, thinking of my 
journey, and thinking too, how much hap- 
pier I had been of late, for trying to eon- 
trol my temper. ‘It is hard to be plea- 
sant always, when others teaze me; but I 
mean to try,” I said half aloud. I heard 
no step near me, and was startled by hear- 
ing my brother’s voice. ‘ What’s that 
resolution for?” said he, accompanying the 
words with an emphatic descent of his 
hand upon my shoulder. Here was a 
temptation for me to break my. resolution. 
Sometimes I would have said, “I wish 
you would keep away, George. You are 
the plague of my life.” He evidently an- 
ticipated some such reply, for I saw mis- 
chief lurking in his eye; but I was deter- 
mined to disappoint him this time, so I 
said pleasantly, ‘‘I am glad you came out 
this morning, George, for I want to leave 
my carnations to your especial guardian- 
ship, while I am away.” George looked 
surprised, and said, “* What if I should’nt 
be faithful to my trust?” ‘“O,I know you 
will,” 1 replied; ‘come receive your in- 
structions.” ‘“‘ First receive this bouquet 
which I gathered for my sister, should I 
find her in a pleasant mood,” said George, 
at the same time producing a handsome 
bunch of flowers, which he had till then 
concealed under his straw hat, which he 
held inhis hand. ‘Are they deserved, 
George?’ I inquired. ‘In my opinion,” 
he replied. I thanked him warmly as I 
took the flowers, and wished in my heart 
the gift were less perishable. ‘‘ Now for 
my orders,’ said George, and we walked 
on, chatting pleasantly together, stopping 
occasionally toadmire some gay blossom, 
or inhale the sweet fragrance of some un- 
pretending flowret, until the breakfast bell 
summoned us to the house. 

**T ath proud of my bouquet, George,” 
said I, ‘‘ and I shall try to deserve, others.” 





‘**T hope you will, sister,” he replied. 


, ““ Don’t be vexed when I teaze you, for I 
| am always in sport.” ‘I know it, George, 

and will try to be reasonable.” Drawing 

a ring from my finger, I placed it on his, 
| and said, ‘*keep this, George, until you 
have reason to say that Iam not a kind 
pleasant sister, then return it to,me, and 


; when lam sure that you do not love me, 


I willreturn the bouquet all withered and 
faded. He agreed to my proposition, and 
we both entered the house happier than we 
left it. 

At an early hour, the stage which was 
to take me on my journey, care to the 
door, and having exchanged farewells with 
the family, I took a seatin it by the side of 
a pleasant looking old gentleman. The 
driver snapped his whip, and the well- 
trained horses, obedient to the sound, 
moved briskly on, and we were’soon roll- 
ing down the principal streetof N. I gaz- 
ed from the window while we passed ra- 
pidly by the scenes which had so long been 


and the church where I had gone Sabbath . 
after Sabbath, to listen to the words of 
the man of God. The stately elms that 
guarded the street on either side, bent 
their graceful branches, and the light wind 
swayed them toand fro, while the little 
birds sang joyously in their midst. I 
thought my native place had never looked . 
more beautiful than on that pleasant spring 
morning. It was early, and the quiet of 
the first morning hours reigned over the 
village. I was not unhappy, yet a feeling 
of sadness stole over my spirit. I thought 
of the loved ones I was leaving, and of the 
many blessings I had ever enjoyed, and 
wondered if I was grateful. I thought of 
my own wilfulness, and the little I had 
done for the happiness of others. Perhaps 
the little incident in the garden that morn- 
ing gave rise to those reflections. I cer- 
tainly never knew till then how much J 
loved my brother. ‘I have been all 
wrong,” I said to myself, “‘and I wonder 
that any one loves me; but this morning’s 
resolution shall not be forgotten.”  Al- 
though I may have failed to keep it, that 
bright morning on which it was made, my 
brother’s affectionate words and manner 
still live in my memory, pictured in such 
colors as Time can never efface. The wi- 
thered bouquet is one of my most valued 
mementoes of the past, and when I look at 
it, I ask myself if I have been the sister 
I promised. I mused on unconsciously in 
the stage that June morning, until an un- 
bidden tear fell upon the bouquet in my 
hand. I was startled, and finding that 
others were about to follow, I repressed 
them by aneffort, and then for the first 
time looked towards my only companion. 
He had evidently been regarding me with 
interest, for when I raised my eyes, they 
met his, and he addressed me pleasantly. 
I soon forgot my sad thoughts in listening 
to his conversation, which was both in- 
structive and entertaining. We admired 
together the beauty of the country through 
which we passed, and my companion, who 
had travelled much, and was a great ob- 
server, pointed out many things of interest 
which I should have allowed to pass un- 
noticed. The hours glided swiftly by, and 
I was sorry totake leave of my agreeable 
travelling companion, when the stage stop- 
ped at Cedar Grove. 

Years have fled since then, and we have 
never met. He may have passed from 
earth, for his hair was well silvered o’er 
even then; but he left a pleasant memory 
on my heart. A few hours limited our ac- 
quaintance; but he exerted an influence 
on my after life. His words excited in me 
higher aims, and nobler purposes. He 
spoke as one at peace with God and men, 
and I love to think of him, loved and 
honored as only those are who can look 
back upon a useful life, or if removed to a 
brighter world, enjoying the society of the 
** just made perfect.” 

How little do we realize, as we pass 
through life, that we are influencing others 
for good or evil. No one can ‘say with 
truth, “‘ I am too young-to have any in- 
fluence.” Ah, little boy or girl, you do 
exert an influence upon your playmates 
daily, and perhaps upon those who are 
older. Who is there who is not prompted 
to live better by the example of a good, 
loving child? Let us all ask, “‘ What is 
my influence?” It must be good or bad; 
O let it be goed, forit is lasting. Even 
after the lapse of years, the memory of my 
travelling companion, the kind old gentle- 





familiar to me, the dear old school-house, | 





man, makes in my heart better thoughts 
and stronger desires to be and do good. 
Our words are often remembered wh, ‘ 


en 
would have them forgotten. Let us think 
of that. GERALDINE, 











Religion. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

“ Mother,” said a little girl with earnest. 
ness, ‘* Mother, is there only one Christian 
in Washington Street?” 

““Why, my dear child, what do you 
mean?” 

**Mother, I mean just what I say; I 
never mean any thing else.” 

“Why yes, my child, I trust there are 
many Christians on Washington street,— 
It is a very long street, and I know of 
many there whom I believe to be very good 
people.” 

** Why do they not say so, then? Why 
do they not put it on their signs?” 

** That, my child, would be very foolish. 
Christians do not make a show of their 
religious profession.” 

“T know that, mother; but you said 
yesterday that a ‘true Christian is never 
ashamed of his profeision. I should think 
if a man is*® real Christian he would be 
willing to say so on his sign.” 

** Perhaps, too, ifa manis not a Chris- 
tian, you would have him say if upon his 
sign.” 

‘No, indeed not, mother; he ought to 
be ashamed of that.” 

“ But I wish to know why you asked 
me the question.” 

** Because, mother, I have had a good 
many thoughts upon the subject. I wish 
you would trade at No. ——TI like that 
store. The man who keeps it is honest.” 

‘** How do you know he is honest?” 

** Because I heard you say that a Chris- 
tian man is an honest man. I am afraid 
that they are not honest at the other 
stores.” 

** What reason have you for such fear?” 

** Because, mother, I do not see that 
they are Christians. Ifthey were, I am 
sure they would say so. I amafraid, if you 
trade with them, you will be cheated.” 

“There is something about this, my 
child, that I do not understand. I wish 
you would explain yourself.” 

“* Why, mother, you know I walked out 
with Bridget this morning. At No. - — 
in Washington street I saw the word Chris- 
tian, in large letters on asign. We walk- 
ed a long way on both sides, and I looked 
at every sign; but I saw that word in no 
other place. I could not help thinking 
how few Christians there are in that long 
street.” 

“*The word yousaw must be a man’s 
name.” 

** Perhaps so, mother; but do not words 
mean something? Our minister read last 
Sabbath that the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. Was not the 
name given them because they were the 
disciples of Christ ?” 

“It is one thing} my child, to be called 
a Christian, and often quite another ‘thing 
to bea Christian. The name is nothing 
without the reality. This Mr. Christian 
may be a very good man; but he is pro- 
bably no better than a hundred others in 
the same street.” 

‘Well, mother, I like the name. It has 
a good meaning. The man, I am sure, 
would not put it outthere in every body’s 
sight, if he was not good. If he is not 
perfectly honest, he ought to change his 
name. I never wish to think of the word 
Christian as meaning anything but real 
good; do you, mother ?” 

‘It is time for you to ¢o to school.” 
Watch. & Reflect. 


en 


Sabbath School. — 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 

“Goto the Sabbath school! No, i 
deed, not I!” So said Ralph M., to his 
young friend Frederick S., who was trying 
to persuade him to attend the Sabbath 
school, 

Ralph was a stout, strong, coarse look- 
ing boy; rude, ignorant and uncultivated. 
Freddy was younger than Ralph, of & 
slender frame, and with narrow chest and 
stooping shoulders, and « face that indi- 
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cated suffering and. disease. But, the 
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proad forehead, the large, speaking eyes, 
od the fine, iatellectual cast of the features, 
,owed in strong contrast with the dull 
“nd inexpressive countenance of his com- 
; ion; and more than all, Freddy was a 
Christian. “* Oh! Ralph,” he entreated, 
«do go to the Sabbath school. You will 
pear about the Savior, and about a future 
jife—a life that will never end.” 

But I don’t want to hear about such 
gloomy things. They would give me the 
jorrors, fast enough ; and it is but little 
qn that I can have, at the best.” 

“Q, they are not gloomy things, by any 
means, Ralph; not in the least gloomy, 
after we have become friends with the Lord 
Jesus. On the contrary, they are full of 
slid peace and joy. I was so unhappy, 
before 1 went to Sabbath school. 

“[ know it, Freddy. More shame for 
hemean people who could treat you so 

uelly.” 

x Hush, Ralph.” 

“Well, I will; but I should like a chance 
to give them both a piece of my mind. I 
jo geta chance to spite your father once 
in a while.” 

“0, Ralph, remember he is my father, 
snd beside, it is wrong to render evil for 
wil to any one. We must forgive all who 
injure US, and then our Heavenly Father 
will forgive us our trespasses. If I had 
not been SO unhappy at home, perhaps I 

hould not have been so desirous to attend 

he Sabbath school, or I might not have 
sttended so carefully to the instructions I 
received there. I think God made use of 
my uncomfortable condition as a means to 

jrnw me to himself, and for this reason I 

hould do very wrong’to repine either at 

hat has been, or is now. But Ralph, I 

Jo want you to attend the Sabbath school ! 
Ilove you very much; you have shown 

ne a great deal of kindness, and I want 

ou to know and love the Savior. At the 

stool, you will learn all about Him. I 

my not live a great while; Dr. M. says 

ethaps only afew months. Won't you 

» with me next Sabbath? Ihave spoken 

» Mr. Orne, and he says he will take you 

nto his class. It will be pleasanter for 

you to go while you can have company.” 

Ralph had turned away his head while 

heearnest pleader was speaking. He 

ww grasped the thin hand, and said in a 

buky but resolute tone of voice, ‘* Yes! 

Freddy, I'll go.” Coustn Assy.{ Reaper. 








Nursery. | 
“BLESS GOD FOR THIS DOLL.” 


When Mary Wilson was about five years 
id,her aunt Ann came from Western 
New York, to make her mother a visit.— 
She was fond of children, and often talked 
ad played with her little niece, and assist- 
ed her in making dresses for her doll. This 
gutified Mary, and made her love her more 
ul more, as we always do those who are 
ind to us. 

Mary’s doll was not pretty, but she liked 

ty much, and took good care of it. She 

ways undressed it at night, before she 
ut to bed, and put on a nice white night- 
wo her mother had made for it; and in 
temorning she would dress it again for 
isday. She named it Louisa, but her 
younger brother always called it Quesa, 

id after’ time all the family spoke of it 
by that name. 

Mary often wished she could wash 
Ruesa’s face, as her own was washed ; but 
te tried it once, and found it would not 
swer, for the color came off its cheeks, 
id it looked more than ever as if it need- 
Magood rubbing with a sponge. 
| Some times, when passing the shop-win- 
Hwa, and seeing the new dolls so tempt- 
Rely displayed, Mary would ask if she 
tight stop and look at them, and would, 
‘aps, say, ‘I should like that doll.’— 
. Wilson would gladly have purchased 
teofthem for her, but she was obliged to 
‘economical, and could not gratify all 

wishes. Mary had early learned many 
ms of self-denial, and I must do her 
Justice to say, she was always satisfied 
‘ther mother’s decision. 
would occasionally go to walk with 
sunt Ann, who observed with what 
ye she looked-at the porcelain dolls, 
night and fresh, and she thought she 

| wot make her a more acceptable pre- 
ut than one of them. 
| One day, when Mary was not with her, 
’ ta doll with rosy lips and cheeks, 


























blue eyes, and short curling hair, and dres- 
sed it in clothes which could be taken off 
and put on easily, as all little girls like to 
havethem. It was indeed very pretty, and 
its face could be washed without injury, as 
often Mary pleased to do it. 

Mary knew nothing about the present 
she was to receive, till all this was done; 
and then her aunt, going into the nursery, 
put it in her arms, as she was sitting in 
her low chair, playing with Quesa. Mary 
looked at the new doll, and then at her 
aunt, and then at the doll again, as if to 
say, ‘ What does all this mean?’ Aunt 
Ann answered the look by saying, ‘ The 
doll is for you, Mary.’ It was just what 
she had long wanted, and her heart was 
full of happiness and gratitude. After hold- 
ing it a moment, she laid it carefully in 
her chair, and kneeling down, put her little 
hands together, and closing her eyes, said, 
‘ Bless God for this doll.’ Mary had been 
taught that God was the giver of every 
good gift, and she felt, although aunt Ann 
gave her the doll, her Heavenly Father had 
put it into her heart to do so, and she want- 
ed to thank him for making her so happy. 
* An angel looked down in the sunshine and 

smiled ; 
But she saw not the angel—that beautiful child.’ 

Perhaps you think that God is too great 
a being to care about your little wants, 
and that he does not put the thought into 
any body’s heart to buy dolls for children, 
as Mary Wilson did. Nothing which con- 
cerns the happiness of creatures he has 
has made, is too small for his attention.— 
Nothing escapes his notice. ‘ The very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.’ So 
small a bird as a soarrow, the Bible tells 
us, cannot fall to the ground without his 
knowledge. If he cares for the birds, he 
certainly does for children, and wishes 
them all to be good and happy. 

God has given you many gifts, for which 
you ought to thankhim. If1 should look 
into your play-rooms, how many things I 
should see which add to your enjoyment! 
In one there is a pasteboard house, with 
windows and doors, and partitions to di- 
vide it into rooms. It is furnished with 
tables and chairs, and the dolls can sit in 
them. In another are blocks with which 
to build houses, castles, and railways, or 
anything the fancy of the young architect 
may dictate ; and here is Noah’s ark, in 
miniature, contai.ing himself and family, 
and many animals. Countless other toys 
are distributed among my young friends, 
which make their bright eyes sparkle, and 
wreathe their lips with smiles. 

Other treasures, more valuable than 
these, are not wanting. How many books 
I see! and as I open them, one after an- 
other, at the fly-leaf, I read your own 
names, and the names of those friends and 
relations who have given them to you. 

Have you ever thanked your heavenly 
Father, as Mary Wilson did, for these 
pleasant things which make you so happy, 
and for all the blessings he confers upon 
you? 

Your parents provide you with food and 
clothes, and many other comforts which 
you need ; but it is God who enables them 
to do so, and who fills their hearts with 
such love for you, as to make it a pleasure 
to watch over and care for you. You 
should be grateful to them for all their 
kindness, but you should never forget that 
to your Father in heaven you owe your 
gratitude for such loving friends. 

God himself has taught you to ask him, 
day by day, for your daily bread. That 
prayer shows who provides for your wants, 
and whom you should thank for the plea- 
sant things you enjoy. 

There is one gift of exceeding great value 
which the Lord has bestowed upon us— 
greater than all others. What is that? 








say, ‘‘Grandpa may eat the cold cakes. I 
won't eat cold cakes; I'll have hot cakes.” 

My mind flew back sixty years, when, 
at my mother’s table, I was taught to be 
satisfied with what she gave me; and I 
can now say, in honor to my sainted mo- 
ther, this trainingshas had a wonderful in- 
fluence upon me through my whole life.— 
It has made me contented, and I hope, un- 
selfish. Ican honestly say, whenever the 
bounties of Providence are set before me, 
I wish others to have their preference.— 
This, I think, is Christian politeness, and 
to exercise it is most delightful. It at 
least reminds one of the beautiful ‘* Golden 
Rule.” Are mothers of the present day 
teaching their children to observe this rule ? 

During only a short visit with this fami- 
ly, I noticed that this boy was often and 
generally served before his grandparents ; 
hence, the child’s disrespectful treatment 
of them, and a manifest determination to 
have his own way in every thing. I trem- 
ble for the boy. I tremble for his youth- 
ful mother. I fear she will reap a harvest 
of woe, evenin this world. And here I 
would inquire, Is it probable that a child 
will yield his heart to God, if never brought 
under parental subjection? I cannot help 
calling upon mothers and fathers to return 
to the good old way: “‘ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart fromit.” Am. Mess. 


THE CONTRAST. 


‘Come, children, Iam going into town 
this morning,” said a kind father to his lit- 
tle ones : “I will take one of you with me.” 

“Take me, papa,” cried several voices. 

“TIcan only take one, and you shall 
yourselves decide who it must be; but re- 
member the little example of brotherly af- 
fection which was read to you last even- 
ing.” 

The voices instantly hushed: buta little 
girl of four years old, exclaimed, “I wish I 
might go, papa.” 

‘“*I will give up my chance to you, «lear 
Ellen,” said an elder sister. 

“* Yes, let Ellen go, please, papa,” said 
the others; and while the chosen one has- 
tened to be dressed, the little group return- 
ed to their employment, happy in the con- 
sciousness that, by surrendering their own 
gratification, they had imparted joy to an- 
other, and won a father’s approval and a 
sister’s gratitude. 

Very different was the scene which took 
place in afriend’s house, wheré we one 
morning chanced to call. 

Two young architects. were busily em- 
ployed in rearing a pile of miniature bricks 
when we entered the room; the building 
was soon completed, and the little boys 
ran to their mother, to beg her to join in 
admiring it. 

“ Yes, that is pretty; who built such a 
pretty tower?” she inquired. 

‘* 1 did, mamma,” exclaimed the younger 
child eagerly. 

‘**No, you did not,” said the other, in 
an angry tone, “‘you only just handed me 
the bricks, and put one or twoon the top: 
that was nothing; ’twas J who built it; 
you know it was.” 

The little boy hung down his head and 
began to cry, when the mother, instead of 
employing so good an opportunity for in- 
stilling the great lesson of preferring an- 
other in honor to ourselves, exclaimed,— 
‘“« James, you are always making the child 
ery. He is good enough when he plays 
alone, so let him have the bricks for him- 
self, and don’t you dare to touch them.” 

Can we wonder if these boys become, 
in after life, selfish and ungenerous men? 
O, no; the wonder would be if they were 
otherwise, unless, if removed from the in- 
fluence of so foolish or ignorant a parent, 
they happily fall into the hands of those 














(Independent. who know the value and importance of 
training even young children to habits of 
Parental. self-denial and kindness. 
HOT CAKES. Morality. 


A few days since, I was visiting a friend 
of my childhood. She had attained her 
seventieth year, and her companion was 
about the same age—an interesting and 
venerable couple, deserving the love and 
respect ofall. With them lived a widow- 
ed daughter and her son, seven years old, 
a bright boy, but quite too prominent in 
the family, particularly at the table. When 
at breakfast, I observed he would take 
none but hot cakes. The child would even 











A FILTHY PRACTICE, 


Whilst you train up the young in the 
love of the Bible truths, and the practice 
of abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, 
let me urge upon you to discourage the use 
of tobacco. Pray endeavor to enlist the 
assistance of all Sunday-school teach- 
ers in showing the odiousness and danger- 
ous tendency of the habit, frequently lead- 
ing, as it does, to drinking, stealing, and 














other vices. 


To show how important is example in the 
matter, ] may mention that a few Sundays 
ago, on speaking seriously to a half-clad 
lad belonging to our school, on the folly 
of this practice, he very quickly turned 
upon me, with ‘* Why, some o’ the teachers 
smoke !”” 

I replied, “I should think not; what 
makes you think they do?” ‘ Because I 
seed one on ’em, (at the same time des- 
cribing him,) one day go into a cigar shop 
an’ buy a cigar.” 

“* But very probably you were mistaken ; 
for the other day I myself was in a public- 
house on business, and when I came out 
there stood at a little distance off, two of 
our lads, who, if they saw me, would pro- 
bably think I had been drinking. Indeed 
I was so fearful lest they should think so, 
and be injured by my example, that 1 felt 
much inclined to go and tell them that I 
had not been drinking.” 

With an arch and confident look, the 
boy replied, ‘Oh no, I warn’t mistaken; 
for I stood and watched him, and seed him 
come out wi’ it lighted in his mouth; and 
I think he seed me, too, for he turned his 
head another way, and looked shyish.” 


Natural ffistorp. 
OURANG OUTANG, 


The following is a passage from a paper 
read before the American Geographical 
Society, by Captain Gibson, lately return- 
ed from the East Indies, and bringing with 
him some new facts as to the tribes of Ou- 
rang-outangs inhabiting the desert of that 
part of the world. He says: 

‘“* My statement of the extraordinary pe- 
culiarities of these apparently semi-human 
beings, has led to the expression of so much 
curiosity to know more of them by some, 
and of skepticism as to the fact of their ex- 
istence on the part of others, that I have 
deemed it due to myself and to the public 
curiosity to give some additional facts, 
along with all the corroborative evidence 
that has fallen under my observation. 

** While at Mintok, Palembang, and Ba- 
tavia, I heard many remarkable stories of 
the agility, audacity, and especially of the 
superhuman strength of the OurangOutang. 
I will trespass upon your attention by re- 
lating one of the most extraordinary, at 
the same time one of the best attested, 
which I heard while at Batavia. Lieuten- 




















{ ant Shoch of the Dutch East India Army 


was on a march with a small detachment 
of troops and coolies on the southeastern 
coast of Borneo; he had encamped on one 
occasion, during the noonday heat, on the 
banks of one of the small tributaries of the 
Bangarmassin. The lieutenant had with 
him. his domestic establishment, which in- 
cluded his daughter, a playful and interest- 
ing little girl of the age of thirteen. One 
day, while wandering in the jungle beyond 
the prescribed limits of the camp, and hav- 
ing, from the oppressive heat, loosened her 
garments and thrown them off almost to 
nudity, the beauty of her person excited 
the notice of an Ourang Outang, who sprang 
upon her and carried her off. 
Herpiercingscreamsrang through the forest 
to the ears of her dozing protectors,androus- 
ed every man inthe camp. The swift bare- 
footed coolies were foremost in pursuit ; 
and now the cry rings in the agonized fa- 
ther’s ears that his daughter is being de- 
voured by a binatang—again that an Ou- 
rang Outang has carried her off—he rushes, 
half frenzied, with the whole company to 
the thicket from whence the screams pro- 
ceeded, and there among the topmost limbs 
of an enormous banyan, the father beholds 
his daughter, naked, bleeding and strug- 
gling in the grasp of a powerful Ourang 
Outang, who held her tightly yet easily 
with one arm, while he sprang lightly from 
limb to limb, as if wholly unencumbered. 
* It wasin vain to think of shooting the 
monster, so agile was he. The Dyak coolies, 
knowing the habits of the Ourang Outang, 
and knowing that he will always plunge 
into the nearest stream when hard pressed, 
began a system of operations to.drive him 
to the water; they set up a great shout, 
throwing missiles of all kinds and agitating 
the underbrush, while some proceeded to 
ascend the tree. By the redoubled exer- 
tions of the whole company, the monster 
was gradually driven toward the water, yet 
still holding tightly to the poor girl. At 





last, the monster and his victim were seen 
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on an outstretching limb, overhanging the 
stream ; the coolies, who are the most ex- 
pert swimmers in the world, immediately 
lined the banks, the soldiers continuing the 
outcries and throwing of missiles. He clasp- 
ed his prize more tightly, took a survey of 
the water, and of his upward gazing ene- 
mies, and then leaped into the flood below ; 
he had hardly touched the water, ere fifty 
resolute swimmers plunged in pursuit—as 
he rises, a dozen human arms are reached 
toward him; he is grasped; others lay 
hold upon the insensible girl; the Ourang 
Outang used both arms to defend, and af- 
ter lacerating the bodies of some of the 
coolies with his powerful nervous claws, 
finally succeeded in diving beyond the 
reach of his pursuers, and in escaping down 
the stream, while the bleeding, insensible 
Ledah was restored to the arme of her fa- 
ther and nurses, in whose hands she was 
ultimately restored to consciousness, 
strength, and healthonce more. This sav- 
age version ofthe classic story of Pluto and 
Proserpine is well authenticated, and the 
girl, now a grown up woman, is living at 
Ambonya, in the Moluccas.” 

,_____ 
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_ GPitorial. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

“ Ob, how I wish I had six cents!” said a 
youthful voice at my side, with so much earnest- 
ness that I turned to see what it was that my 
little friend wanted. Just then the door open- 
ed, and Annie, Frank and Eddie came into the 
room, each one looking as if a mine of gold 
had been discovered by them, and they had 
come to announce the news, Presently the 
door opened again, and “ the baby” was brought 
in the arms of her nurse, and strange to say, 
upon the baby’s head a crown of bright colored 
flowers which made him look quite regally.— 
He smiled, and threw yp his arms in deiight 
at his new honors. “We are all making 
wreaths like that,” said Annie, “ and our mo- 
thers have given us the money to buy them 
with.” 

“How much money does it take ?” I inquir- 
ed. “Oh, only six cents,” was the eager re- 
ply of Harry, whose blue eyes glistened as he 
saw me take out my purse, and take from it 
two three cent bits. The mystery was all ex- 
ploined now, and I understood why it was 
Harry wished so earnestly that he had six 
cents. Before handing him the money, I in- 
quired of Annie,t Can you buy such a splendid 
wreath as the baby has on, for only six cents 2?” 

“No indeed,” she replied, and the children 
all looked as if they pitied my ignorance. “We 
can buy five sheets of tissue paper for five 
cents, and some wire with one cent, and then 
we make the flowers ourselves. We first cut 
round pieces of paper of different colors, and 
cut them all round the edge, and double them 
up to make them curly, and put little bits of 
wire through them, and fasten them as to a 


band to go round the lead, and that makes a 
beautiful wreath.” 


After this satisfactory explanation, I had 
only to hand the six cents to Harry, and let 
him go to Mrs. Weld’s and get the paper.— 
When he returned with the blue, green, vel- 
low, white, and red paper, the children were 
busy enough, and I took up my book with a 
grateful feeling to our heavenly Father that 
it required so little to make children happy. 

That afternoon, which was Saturday, the 
children concluded that they would have a re- 
hearsal, so that the exercises for May Day 
might be all performed in proper order; and, 
accordingly, they came with their wreaths 
upon their heads, and a May-pole dressed in 
the same way to correepond. The May-pole 
was placed in the centre of the room, and the 
baby was to be the “ King of the May :” for it 
would not be proper, they all said, “to have 
Willie the queen,” and he must certainly be the 
one te sit on his throne and preside, as none of 
the other children could consent to sit still, 
even ona throne. So Master Willie was se- 
curely fastened into the arm chair upon cush- 
ions, and the obedient subjects, joining hands, 
danced around his majesty, and “ hoped he was 
very well.” It was a pretty sight to see the 
happy faces of the little ones, and their spark- 
ling eyes, overrunning with. pleasure, and 
though May Day should be stormy, and they 
should have to stay in the house, they will de- 
light to repeat the same celebration in Harry’s 
play-room, and so will not care much if it rains. 





But all joys are transient, and the court cannot 
iest always, where a baby is the king. Willie 
was tired and must go to bed, and it was sup- | 
per time, so the children went to their homes | 
and suppers, and I was left alone in the twi- | 
light to think, while their happy voices seemed 
still sounding in my ears. 

Willis’ beautiful poem, called Saturday af- 
ternoon came to my mind, as I thought of the 


to make them pass a happy afternoon. Then 
I remembered looking at a beautiful picture, 
upon which the poem was written. This pic- 
ture was at the house of a dear friend, and I 
have not seen it for a long time, but remem- 
ber it as well as if it were before my eyes. It 
represented children playing in a barn, in 
which there wasa swing, and two merry girls 
were enjoying it to their hearts’ content. A 
rosy cheeked boy was pushing them. The 
others were playing at hide and seek, some 
hiding in the fragrant hay, and others looking 
for them. It was a very beautiful picture, and 
I wish that each one of my young readers 
could look at it with me; but as they cannot 
do this, they can at least read the following 
words of the “ old man” as he looks at the pic- 
ture. 
“J Jove to look at a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that | am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray: 
For it stirs the blood in an old*man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years; 
And they say that { am old, 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very true ; it is very true, 
I’m old, and [ bide my time 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on, play on; I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring: 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

_ And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time’ shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go; 

For this world is at best a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail, 
In treading the gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay.” M. W. D. 

ened 





New Pusrication.—First Lessons in Che- 
mistry and Geology, as applied to agriculture. 
Designed for the use of schools. By J. Emer- 
son Kent. Dayton & Wentworth, Boston. 

—p_——_ 

To CorresponpEnts.—The Communica- 
tions from “ Cousin Abby,” are declined. We 
would return them, but she has not given us 
her place of residence. Names and places are 
very often omitted by writers, which puts us 
to much inconvenience.—The “ Anagrams and 
Charades” are also declined. 

> 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
North West Bridgewater, Ms., April 18, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will tind 
one dollar to Pay for the Youth’s Companion 
another year. I think it a very interesting pa- 
per, and hope that your already long life may 
be spared for many years, for the benefit of the 
youth for whom you have so long toiled. 

Yours truly, Arice & Evmer F. Rernoxps. 

Northfield, Ms., April 28, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar tor my dear Companion, which 
I think I should feel very lonely without. I 
have been tardy, but I hope you will forgive 
this time, and | will try to do better the next. 

Yours with respect, Lucy L. Jenninas. 

Dead River, Me., April 25, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, sir.— We find the Companion so 
interesting aud instructive, that we consider 
the enclosed dollar well expended, and as it 
has come in my brother’s name you may 
change it to Warren Kine. 








Variety. 
A REMARKABLE BOY. 


As the train was about to leave for Lock- 
port this morning, a boy was discovered under 
the platform of one of the cars hanging to the 
brake-rod. He was taken out, and gave the 
following account of himself and his adven- 











tures :—His name is John King—his age four- 









thousand pleasures children seem to find, and | 
how very little expense or trouble it required | 


teen years; he isa native of Galway, Ireland. 
He concealed himself on board a ship in that 
port, and secured a passage to New York with- 
out means. At New York he secreted himself 
under the platform of a car on the Hudson 
River Railroad, and came to Albany. At Al- 
bany he met a gentleman who took so much 
interest in his case as to pay his fare to Syra- 
cuse. At the latter place he again concealed 
himself under a car, and came to this city.— 
He says he is going to the Suspension Bridge, 
and that he bas an uncle at work at the ‘Devil’s 
Hole, near that place. He was taken to Col. 
Tompson, overseer of the county poor, who 
gave him the means of travelling safely to 
Niagara Falls. Depend upon it that boy will 
make his way through the world on his own 
hook.—[ Rochester Union. 


—<ga 


LITTLE GIRLS. 


In all the range of visible creation, there is 
no object to us so attractive and delightful as a 
lovely, intelligent, gentle little girl, of eight or 
nine years old. This is the point at which 
may be witnessed the greatest improvement of 
intellect compatible with that lily-like purity 
of mind, to which taint is incomprehensible, 
danger unsuspected, which wants not only the 
vocabulary but the very idea of sin. To those 
who have lived long, and observed what con- 
stant sweeping and cleaning their house with- 
in requires, what clouds of dust fly in at every 
neglected cranny, and how often they have 
omitted to brush it off till it has injured the 
gloss of their furniture— to these there is some- 
thing wonderful, dazzling and precious, in the 
spotless innocence of childhood, from which 
the slightest particle of impurity has not been 
wiped away. Woe to those who, by a single 
word, help to shorten this beautiful period. 
{[M. ¥. Organ. 


—— 
VICTORY AND REWARD. 


“ A decent country woman,” said an English 
divine, “ came to me one market-day, and beg- 
ged to speak with me. Ste told me, with an 
air of secrecy, that her husband behaved un- 
kindly to her, and that knowing me to be a 
wise man, 1 could tell her what would cure 
him, ‘The remedy is simple,’ said 1; ‘always 
treat your husband witha smile.’ The woman 
thanked me, dropped a courtsey, and went 
away. A few months afier she came again, 
bringing a couple of fine fowls. She told me 
with great satisfaction that | had cured her 
husband; and she begged my acceptance of 
the fowls in return. This was at once the vic- 
tory of love, and the reward of patience.” 

————— 


MAKING A BAD BOOK, 


If a grave Doctor of Divinity should entice 
j a simple minded man into his study, and there 
murder him, the world would cry horror, as the 
startling intelligence was spread abroad. But 
that grave divine would be innocent compared 
with him who deliberately puts forth a book 
which undermines the faith of men in the truth 
of God’s word, shakes confidence in settled 
principles, and thus destroys the souls of thou- 
sands. Yet the first is called an assas3in and 
is hang; the last is voted to be a very eccen- 
tric gentleman. 
—_—_—_—o—— 


THE WATER LILY. 


It is a marvel whence this perfect flower 
derives its loveliness and perfume, springing 
as it does from the black mud over which the 
river sleeps, and where the slimy eel and 
speckled frog, and the mud-vurtle, whom con- 
tinual washing cannot cleanse, swim and creep. 
It is the same black mud out of which the yel- 
Jow lily sucks its obscene life and noisome 
odor. Thus we see too, in the world, that 
some persons assimilate only what is ugly and 
evil from the same moral circumstances which 
supply good and beautiful results—the fra- 
grance of celestial flowers—to the daily life of 
others.—[Margaret Fuller. 


—~—— 
CLIPPINGS. 
Tue most pirFicuLr ascentT.—Getting 
up a subscription. 
The “ Natural” Bridge—the bridge of the 
nose. 
When the heart is out of tune, the tongue 
seldom goes right. 
Flattery is a sort of bad money, to which 
vanity gives currency. 
Permanent rest is not to be: expected on the 
road, but at the end of the journey. 


Il] temper puts as many briefs into the law- 
yer’s bag as injustice. 

True eloquence consists in saying all that is 
necessary, and nothing more. 

Why is rheumatism like a glutton ? 
cause it attacks the joints. 

The best thing to take after being intoxi- 
cated.—A resolution never to be tipsy again. 


Be- 


An engraving of a church-yard may be a 
grave subject; but the tool that does it is a 
LU 


The saying “ that there is more pleasure in 
.| giving than receiving,” is supposed to apply 
chiefly to kicks, medicine and advice. 


The prettiest lining for a bonnet, isa sweet 


Poetry. 











[FROM a CORRESPONDENT, | 
Died, in Worcester, March 21st, at the 


Esq., Anna Eliza, daughter of Philip L, yy 
aged 2 years 10 months and 16 days, 


18 IT WELL WITH THE CHILD: 


Then close her eyes gent] 
Fold her hand on o. 

The pride of our household, ” 
The one we loved best, 

Our hearts break with anguish, 
But we will not rebel, ¥ 

It is well with the child, 
It is well, it is well ! 


O God, we have nurtured 
This darling with care, 
We have borne her in faith 
To thine alter in prayer ; 
And ’twas bliss unalloyed, : 
When her smiles on us fel] 
But the casket is broken : 
It is well, it is well! 


We had hoped, ah, too fondly, 
Ne’er to see her as now . 
With the signet of death, , 
On her beautiful brow; 
That an angel of light, 
Round our hearth she would dwe 
But ’tis well with the child, 
It is well, it is well! 


’ 


Then bear her away, 
Where the spring blossoms way 
Close, close by her mother, . 
Be our dear Annie’s grave; 
Oor hearts break at parting 
But we will not rebel, ™ 
It is well with the child, 
It is well, it is well! 
rE: 


—_—————__ 


HYMN. 


BY D. W. C. PACKARD. 

Thou art, O God! my shield, my guide, 
To stay these wandering feet, 

When passion draws my steps aside 
Where sin and p'easures meet. 


There’s not an hour so dark, my G 
But still thy grace | pod m 

No path so rude has e’er been trod, 
But took some light from thee. 


The silent splendor of the night, . 
. The murmur of the sea— 
All nature, whether dark or bright, 
Great Spirit! breathes of Thee. 


At dewy eve, or sparkling morn, 
Or noontide’s fervid glare, 

My-spirit vexed to Thee I turn, 
And lose my sorrows there. 


‘And as the evening shades descend 

With balm upoa their wing, 
And o’er the parching plains extend 

The freshness of the spring, 

So o’er my heart, like dew, distil, 
The richness of thy love, 

And let its inmost pulses thrill 
To own Thee, God above. 


N. Bridgewater, April 3, 1854. [N.E.Fu 





ECHOES. 
The following very pretty lines will f 
echo in every heart :—[ Home Journal. 


Hark ! through Nature’s vast cathed 
Blending echves ever rise, 
Swelling in a mighty anthem 

To its over-arching skies. 


Every bird that sings in summer, 
Every honey-laden bee, 

Every squirrel in the forest, 
Every cricket on the tree; 


Every music-dropping fountain, 
Every softly murmuring rill, 
Every dark and foaming torrent, 
Every water guided inill ; 


Every rain-drop on the house-top, 
Every beetle’s noisy drone, 
Every fuotfall on the pavement, 
Wakes an echo of its own. 


Sobs of woe and songs of gladness, 
Each responsive echves find; 
Words of love and words of anger, 
Leave their echoes far behind. 
Every great and noble action 

Is re-echoed v’er and o’er ; 

Life itself is but an echo— 

Of the lives that were before. 
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face. 


Also, a few copies of previous Volumes 





dence of her grandfather, Ichabod Wasi, 
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